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Mr. Tatzor: Many people are saying that China is “gone” and that 
e have “lost” China. Of course, that is not entirely true. China is still 
ere as big as it ever was. But if these people mean that, with Com- 
unist armies spreading rapidly over China, the West can no longer 
ive guidance or leadership to the government of that country or rely 
na policy of governmental friendship from China, there is much to be 
aid for the point of view. And this is a tremendous fact in our world. 
t shifts the whole line of thought about Asia, the largest continent. 
nevitably, I think, it must drive attention to the vast areas in Asia to 
he south of China, where, as we are sometimes surprised to remember, 
here are just as many hundreds of millions of people as there are in 
shina and where there has not yet been any final decision on the prob- 
em of communism. 

In recent days, here at the University of Chicago, the Harris Institute 
as had some forty specialists on the area of South Asia, talking about 
his whole problem which we are going to discuss today, and I have 
ioted a very considerable amount of pessimism about the prospects in 
he area. Now, Mr. Soedjatmoko, you come from the area, and I do not 
uppose that you share that pessimism completely, but I wonder how 
‘ou do feel about the immediate situation. 


Mr. Soepjatmoxo: I would not say that I could share in the pes- 
imism displayed in the course of that conference. Of course, the diff- 
ulties are enormous. There is the poverty, of which it is very difficult to 
et an actual grasp. There is the problem of overpopulation; and there is 
he destruction as the result either of the Pacific war or even of colonial 
vars at the moment. 

But there is, on the other hand, the will, the intent to create something 
nd to build something. There is that revolutionary fighting spirit, the 
vill to achieve results; and, as a matter of fact, we have achieved results. 
Jations have been born; free states have emerged. So long as this fight- 
ng spirit of a people which is in the process of being reborn is present, 
do not share the pessimism at all. 


Mr. Tatzor: There is no question about the changes. 
1 
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Isaacs, a couple of years ago, you put out a book called No Peace f 
Asia. You have just come back from a long trip through the whole are 
I wonder how you feel about it now." 


Mr. Isaacs: It is still no peace for Asia; but I still think that that do 
not reflect the same kind of pessimism to which you referred. That kin 
of pessimism usually is characteristic of experts who are fairly far 1 
moved from the people involved in what is actually going on. We al 
living in times of great trouble. We are living in a time when we ha’ 
to get used to living with trouble, with dim perspectives and difficultia 
But people are mucking through one way or another; and the problei 
is to try to be as rational and as intelligent as we can about it and to t} 
to do the best we can to move people ahead. 


Mr. Tarzort: We ought to say, first, perhaps, that we are talking ab 
an area in which there are some large countries and some small one 
We are talking about India and Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma; we are tah 
ing about Siam, which last week or the week before was renam‘ 
again Thailand; Indo-China, Indonesia, and the Philippines—a hu 
area, terrific. 

Whether it is a region or not has been the subject of considerable ar 
ment, but there are peoples there—many different kinds. There a 
governments which are functioning in some areas but certainly not in 4 
And it has a tropical sort of economy, which obviously has left a ve 
under-developed and hard-pressed people to meet the problems 
today. | 


| 


Mr. Isaacs: We can spell that out even a little more. We h 
to remember that in this area, for a hundred, two hundred, a 
three hundred years, all these millions of people have been under fe 
eign rule. The foreigners came into that part of Asia, as into other par 
to get out of it what they could. They squeezed the countries dry. T 
laid them waste with their wars. And they are responsible in large me: 
ure for the conditions which now exist there. 

The peoples have now reached the point, at this rather late stage: 
the game, of getting up on their own feet again and saying, “We'll h 
an end to foreign domination; we'll have an end to foreign rule; a 
we've got to try to find a way of building a better kind of life for ov 
selves.” That is the essence of what is going on among five hundr 
million people in South Asia—and in China, too, for that matter. 


1 Harold Isaacs, No Peace for Asia (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947). 
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Mr. Tatsor: It certainly is true that there are vast changes. In India, 
example, ten years ago there was still a fairly substantial, fairly well- 
mtrolled British authority functioning. Today, India is completely in- 
pendent. It has a government which has overcome tremendous early 
oubles, with communal riots and everything else, and it is now fairly 
able. Pakistan is very much the same way. Ceylon has the functioning 
overnment. Southeast Asia may be a little different. 


Mr. SoepjatTMoxo: Yes, it is. And I think that the main reason for 
wat different situation is that colonial warfare has been and is still 
oing on there in what I would say certainly is a vain attempt on the 
art of the former colonial rulers to establish their rule again, after the 
efeat of Japan. And this colonial warfare, which has been going on in 
‘iet Nam and in Indonesia for three years almost without interrup- 
on, is the cause of the present very difficult situation in which our 
eople find themselves. 

Mk. Isaacs: And that brings us right down to the problem of how it 
irectly affects the American people, because the United States in these 
tree years, instead of making itself a partner of these people in their 
tempt to bring about these changes—the changes that have to come 
1 some form or another—has been either passive and tacit about what 
as been going on there or has, in effect, actively helped the Western 
jlonialist powers to try to retain some degree of control over their 
jlonies. It has indirectly helped in the conduct of these wars in Indo- 
hina and Indonesia; and the peoples of South Asia, because of this, 
ave lost the great illusions which they had, at the end of the war... 
Mr. SoepyatMoxo: Oh, yes! 

Mk. Isaacs:...that this great big, powerful democratic United States 
as going to change the face of the globe. It has now appeared to 
em in the light of a country which is siding with the people whom 
ey regard as their enemies. That is the major problem so far as Amer- 
ans are concerned in the area. 


Mr. SozpjaTMoxo: Yes, I can describe that situation from our point 
' view—from the point of view of these colonial people. When the war 
ided and Japan was defeated, we put all our hopes on the United 
ates as being the crusader for democracy in the Far East. But all 
ese high hopes have vanished, I must confess, and I suppose that it 
ill be very difficult for our people to understand exactly what the 
nited States stands for in that part of the world. 
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est there? Are we now interested in the raw materials? Are we int 
ested in the area because it gives us rubber; because we get tin from 
because there is a certain amount of timber? Do we want the market: 
Is that why we want to go out there? Are we being “good-willers”? 
humanitarianism the objective? Are we concerned primarily, let 
say, with the cold war? Are we looking for military allies in that PF 
of the world? 


Mg. Isaacs: We ought to dispose of this military thing first. There} 
a lot to be said under all those other headings, but one thing is ve 
clear about what is going on out there and our relation to it. If 
United States thinks that it is going to go into South Asia at this la 
date and try again a military containment policy or at least a poli 
which is mainly designed to produce allies for future military operation 
I think that we are doomed to greater catastrophes than those whi 
have happened in the past. And I think that the United States will cor 
out of it with less than the British and French had when the Japane 
marched in there and the allied armies fell to pieces. 


Mr. Tatzor: That is probably a very fair question. What is our in 


Mr. Sozpyatmoxo: I would formulate it this way: That an approai 
to the problems of this area by the United States of America only | 
terms of purely anti-Communistic strategy would be fatal. It wot 
create a completely undesirable situation. 


Mr. Taxzor: I can understand that, of course. But I think that the 
is an element here, an easiness of criticizing the United States. After < 
the revolutionary situation does not apply only to the people in t 
area, but it applies to the Americans concerned with the area and t 
American interests. The United States, I think, has moved a very lo: 
way. I think that I would agree with both you gentlemen. 


Mr. Isaacs: The nature of the interest can perhaps be made clear, 
least in one way, out of our recent history. I suppose that for the gr 
majority of Americans, Asia just hardly existed; and then came a d 
December 7, 1941, when all of a sudden this country found itself plun 
into a war, and hundreds of thousands of Americans had to go out the 
and die because of the unsolved problems of these people. Those pr. 
lems have not yet been solved, and that is why we are still confron 
with them. And that is why we still, if we have any interest in < 
future, have to try to do something intelligent about it. 
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Mr. SorpyatmMoxo: To pursue that sort of “anti” approach in terms 
anti-Communist strategy a little further, I would like to point out 
at, on the more constructive side, I feel very strongly that only if an 
proach toward these problems on the part of the United States is 
ade on the basis of a full recognition of the indigenous character of 
hat is going on there, the indigenous nature of this revolt in Asia, 
en there would be a chance that such an approach could produce the 
sults which were desired. 


Mr. Taxzor: It is pretty clear that any attempt to pressurize some of 
ese Asian countries into coming along with the Western world as 
ilitary allies is doomed to failure. Certainly in India there is a very 
ong sentiment against any Indian commitment to help the United 
ates or Britain in case of a war. Whether the same thing is true in the 
uilippines I do not know. General Romulo suggested, the other day, 
at there was an equally strong feeling there. That perhaps means that 
> ought to understand a little bit more about the attitudes of some of 
ese people in South Asia. 


Mr. Isaacs: But there is one other point with which I would like to 
lish that discussion: and that is on this question of communism. It 
es come into it. We are involved there in the sense of seeing if there is 
me alternative for these people and any way in which we can help 
ese people to find an alternative to Communist totalitarianism as a 
lution to the problems. We cannot overlook that point. It is not a 
lestion of expressing our interest in the countries in some purely ab- 
act way. There is the reality of Communist China which has now 
ssed into the Russian power sphere. There is the reality of Communist 
»vements in all these countries. There is the reality of the great big 
ial problems which have to be solved and to which the Communists 
er their way. And the crux of the matter is whether there is any 
ernate way for those peoples to operate. And it is in that light that 
: have to try to interpret our relationship to their new problems; and 
srings all that in. 


Mr. Tarsor: Are they going to come to us to ask our advice? Are 
y going to seek our leadership? Are we going to be able to go in and 
1, “Well, now, this is the way you should do it—one, two, three, four”? 


Mr. Isaacs: That is exactly the problem. Because, as a result of what 
; have been doing for three years, we have lost immensely what 
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Wendell Willkie once called “the reservoir of good will,” and we hay 
aroused quite the opposite feeling toward us. 


Mr. Sogpyatmoxo: I am afraid that I have to agree with you, Isaa ag 
on that point. Not much is left of the big reservoir of American g 

will in Asia. And the first thing which will have to be done, if th 
United States wants to have the proper results of its attempts to help 
do a little bit about the situation, is to disprove the puzzledness wit 
which many Asian people have tried to analyze American for 


policy. | 
Mr. Targor: You are not suggesting that Asians do not like Army 


icans? 
Mr. SorpyaTMoxo: No, I would not say that at all, no. | 


Mk. Isaacs: Here is the form which it takes; here is the kind of thi 
which I encountered all over the area in a recent swing which I mae 
through there. On a road in Java I stopped to talk to a Javanese farma 
I had an Indonesian friend with me, who was acting as interpreteé 
and once we got started I asked the farmer what role he thought thi 
the United States, America, played in his life and in his affairs. At 
rather unexpectedly he said, “The United States is helping the Dutck 

And I said, “How is the United States helping the Dutch?” 

“Well,” he said, “the United States must be helping the Dutch.” 

I said, “How?” 

He said, “The United States is the most powerful nation in the work 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I answered. | 

He said, “Holland is a small country that’s being helped by the Unit 
States, isn’t it?” 

said; “Yes.” 

He said, “Well, then, how can Holland make war on us in Indones 
if the United States weren’t helping her to do so?” 


Mr. Tarzor: Soedjatmoko, I am afraid that you are being overkiil 
to Americans. Certainly while I was out there, I was treated with t 
greatest of hospitality in every city and every village to which I we 
On the other hand, I found lots of Asians who did not like Americans } 
Britishers or Dutch or particularly French. 


Mr. SoepyaTMoxo: .Yes. But I would like to point out that this 4 
nothing to do with any racial bias. There is no racial issue in this resp 
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Aere is, of course, a strong critical attitude with regard to several of the 
‘estern powers because of their very apparent acquiescence to colonial 
arfare waged by the French and by the Dutch in Viet Nam and in 
donesia. But this has not resulted in a racial hostility with regard 
the Western people. 


Mr. Tarzor: You mean that an individual may be acceptable but his 
tional policy is not acceptable. Is that it? 


Mr. SoepyaTMoKko: Well, it is not even that. 


Mk. Isaacs: It is even more than that. The feeling is a very interesting 
1c. There is a feeling of intense antagonism and hostility, particularly 
ward the people whom they are fighting and who they feel are trying 
keep them down. But, at the same time, there is a remarkable degree 
readiness to understand and to try to be understood. I asked Sutan 
ahrir, the former premier of Indonesia, whether, as a result of the bitter 
periences of these last years, there had been any increase in racialist 
eling among the Indonesians toward the Dutch or toward Westerners 
general, and he smiled a little sardonically and said, “It’s a curious 
ing, but it hasn’t increased anywheres near as much as it had a right 
increase in these three years.” 

We in the West ought to understand that those people out there, with 
e formidable problems which they have to face, have a capacity for 
ing human about this thing in a way from which I think we could 
umn. 


Mr. Sorpyatmoxo: I would like to say on this point that this feeling 
hich is existing in Southeast Asia among the peoples has nothing 
her to do with the nationalities of the Western countries. There is no 
tred against the American people nor against the Dutch people nor 
ainst the British people. It is only a resentment based upon the ap- 
rent policy which has been pursued by these countries. Therefore, the 
untries and the peoples of the West are being judged not by the race 
by their national qualities but by the actual political stand which 
ey have taken and with regard to the colonial issue there. 


Mr. Isaacs: And for our part we often forget that what we are deal- 
x with when we talk about that great remote area out there is human 
ings—human beings who feel, who react to cruelty, to barbarity, who 
act to things which concern them with their feelings as well as with 
sir minds and with their ideas. And the emotional quality of that 
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feeling is the drive which is pushing millions of people into these rathe 
blind struggles to get something better. 

I wonder, Soedjatmoko, if you could describe—you have had to ex 
perience this in your own life and in connection with your own count 
try—I wonder if you could describe what that feeling is. | 


Mg. Soepyatmoxo: That is rather difficult in the respect that I hav 
personally always tried to detach myself as much as possible emotion 
in order to retain an activity of judgment, but I must confess that, ‘ 
moments of despair, because of the very much more complicated situa 
tion created by the continuance of colonial warfare and the very appan 
ent acquiescence of Western powers to the continuation of that warfare 
that, in such moments of despair, I cannot refrain from feeling tha 
hatred and that bitterness which I am quite sure is living very strong}! 
among our people. 


Mr. Taxsot: Most of us who have traveled in that area out there hav 
come across that in one place or another. Sometimes it has shocked us 
sometimes it has appalled us. But I think we have had a sense that it : 
very real, indeed. 

However, if you accept the fact that there is a great deal of good wil 
for individual Westerners, if you accept the fact that if only understan¢ 
ing Westerners could change Western policy, you still face the prot 
lem that Western policy is oriented not particularly on this area but mor) 
particularly on Europe. You have the problem today, Soedjatmoko, a: 
the people in your area of the world, of figuring out how you are goin) 
to get along in a hard-boiled world. 


Mr. SozpyaTMoxo: Of course, that is a very important and a ver: 
acute problem. And now the situation is identifying the problem 
which these newly emerged and emerging nations face. Because of tht 
strong roots of solidarity which is characteristic of the situation there 
because we all had in common our struggle against colonial rule, mor: 
and more a feeling is permeating in Southeast Asia that our problem 
cannot be solved except on a regional basis and unless that basis goe 
beyond the immediate narrow nationalist interests of all these emerge: 
and emerging states. 


Mr. Tatzor: Yes, I would agree about the regionalism. In 1947, whe: 
you and I were both in New Delhi to attend the Asian Relations Cor 
ference there, we, I think, were inspired by the feeling of Asianisr 
among the people who attended that conference. I know that there he 
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yeen another conference early this year for these various nations. How- 
ver, to meet and talk is one thing and to get a real region functioning 
n this hard world is something quite different. I have two things in 
nind. One is the big shadow of China, which as a Communist China 
may be darker and a larger shadow than before. And the other is the 
act that these people have their arguments and fights just like any other 
seople. The Siamese do not like the Vietnamese, in many cases, or the 
Cambodians at least; the Burmese and the Indians do not get along.” 


Mk. Isaacs: Oh, Talbot, in the whole world people have not liked 
ther people for all kinds of reasons—good, bad, and indifferent. It is 
yoing on all over. I do not think that those are the decisive things at all. 
[he pressure of common interest forces people, with all their prejudices 
ind with all their likes and dislikes, to fight their way to the thing which 
hey have to get. 


Now, I certainly agree that nationalism in itself is not going to 
iccomplish what has to be accomplished. Regionalism is the next step, 
yut that regionalism in South Asia has to be in partnership with an 
nlightened Western policy or it is going to be in partnership with a 
otalitarian coherence which will come from the north. That is the 
yard-boiled problem which exists before us, and I do not know how 


2Nineteen Asian and African nations, at the invitation of Prime Minister 
awaharlal Nehru of India, met in New Delhi, India, in January, 1949, for a con- 
erence to discuss Asia and the problem of Indonesia. On January 23, 1949, the con- 
erence passed a resolution recommending to the United Nations Security Council 
n eight-point program for the settlement of the Indonesian question. The pro- 
ram outlined to the United Nations recommended: Immediate release of Indo- 
esian Republican leaders; provision of facilities for the free functioning of the 
‘epublican government and restoration of areas held by the Republicans by 
March 15, 1949; withdrawal of Dutch troops entering the Republican territory 
fter December 18, 1948, to be completed not later than March 15, 1949; transfer 
£ power by the Dutch over the whole of Indonesia by January 1, 1950; an interim 
overnment to be formed not later than March 15, 1949; the interim government 
> be fully in control of its armed forces. 

On the same day two other resolutions were passed by the conference. One asked 
le participating governments to keep in touch with one another through normal 
iplomatic channels about the main resolution containing the eight-point Indo- 
esian program. The other resolution was to the effect that the participating gov- 
rnments should consult among themselves in order to explore ways and means 
f establishing suitable machinery for promoting consultation within the frame- 
fork of the United Nations. 
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much more time there is in which to try to effect a solution in the direc- 
tion of the West. 


Mr. Tatzor: I would agree that this regionalism is going to come not 
through common interest as much, I think, as perhaps through com- 
mon protection against communism. 


Mk. Isaacs: It may come in the form of common protection against: 
the West if the West does not wake up and get some sense into the way) 
it is trying to deal with this area. That is precisely the crux of the prob- 
lem now and where we are concerned. 

You said before that the concentration is on Europe. We have to be} 
concerned with Europe, of course; it is extremely important. But I think; 
that we make a blind mistake when we concentrate on Europe to the} 
exclusion of an intelligent policy in Asia, because a very good case cant 
be made for saying that the future shape of the world is going to be 
made not in Europe but in Asia. We have to learn, even at this late date 
how to juggle more than one ball in our hands when we are confronte 
with global problems and with a world-wide problem. The situation 1 
not any more a problem here and there which can be solved by itself 


Mr. Tatsor: Maybe we have to learn that, but the way things loo 
today we see in that area a very strong tendency toward communis 
as suggesting that there are more answers to be obtained from tha 
than from any other approach which is realistic. | 


Mg. Isaacs: I do not think that the tendency toward communism ir 
that area is any stronger, as yet, than the tendency toward anything 
else. They are just breaking loose. These two countries of Indo-China 
and Indonesia, for example, have still to fight these bitter, brutal war: 
against their foreign masters. 


Mr. SoepyatMoxo: That is quite true, in this respect: That it is in th 
political frustration which the people feel in their efforts to free them: 
selves from the bondage of colonialism—it is there—it is in that situ 
tion created by the continuance of colonial warfare in which the peopk 
of Asia will look toward other countries for assistance and for a wa 
out more than the Western powers, to which they have been looking 
forward for help and assistance and understanding, by inclination anq 
by nature. 


Mr. Isaacs: If we would begin to understand the nature of thi 
problem a little more clearly, I think that we could understand wh 
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we can and have to do. And if, number one, we liberate ourselves 
‘rom this military hysteria and the notion that we are going to solve 
his world-wide problem by military means, and if we begin to use some 
of our resources a little more intelligently, both internally and abroad, 
we can find the means to enter into the kind of partnership with these 
seople, to help to build, at least to make the beginnings of a solution 
of their problems which will obviate the necessity for their going into 
otalitarian mass slavery. 


Mr. Tatsor: I take it that you are talking about President Truman’s 
oint 4—the program for helping underdeveloped areas ?* 


3In his inaugural address, delivered on January 20, 1949, President Harry S. 
Truman said, in part: “... Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress available for 
he improvement and growth of under-developed areas. 

“More than half the people of the world are living in conditions approaching 
nisery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their economic life 
$ primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them 
ind to more prosperous areas. 

“For the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowledge and the skill to 
elieve the suffering of these people. 

“The United States is pre-eminent among the nations in the development of in- 
lustrial and scientific techniques. The material resources which we can afford to 
ise for the assistance of other peoples are limited. But our imponderable resources 
n technical knowledge are constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

“I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
ur store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations for 
better life. And, in cooperation with other nations, we should foster capital in- 
estment in areas needing development. 

“Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, through their own 
fforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for housing, and 
nore mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

“We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in this under- 
aking. Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This should be a cooper- 
tive enterprise in which all nations work together through the United Nations 
nd its specialized agencies whenever practicable. It must be a world-wide effort 
or the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom. 

“With the cooperation of business, private capital, agriculture, and labor in this 
ountry, this program can greatly increase the industrial activity in other nations 
nd can raise substantially their standards of living. 

“Such new economic developments must be devised and controlled to the bene- 
t of the peoples of the areas in which they are established. Guarantees to the in- 
estor must be balanced by guarantees in the interest of the people whose resources 
nd whose labor go into these developments. .. .” 
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Mr. Sozpjatmoxo: That program will entirely depend upon what 
that Point 4 is going to be. I know that it is a plan originated with the’ 
most sincere intentions on the part of the President of the United States. 
The plan, however, will not be judged by its intention but will be judged 
by its substance and by actual performance. 


Mr. Isaacs: Precisely. I was not referring to Point 4, because I do not 
know yet what Point 4 is going to amount to. If it is going to mean, as} 
we seem to get the suggestion in the press now, that it is going to be! 
a way of trying to provide channels for guaranteed foreign, including 
American, investment in these countries and that we are going to ask 
these countries for all kinds of political and economic safeguards for 
these investments in the old manner, then it is a hopeless form in which 
we are only trying to repeat there, in a new form, what these areas 
have been fighting to get rid of in the past. 


Mr. SoepjatMoxo: Exactly! That is the whole point. Our count 
need, and our peoples need, foreign capital in order to rebuild thei 
countries; but they will not be willing to accept that foreign capital if 


that would mean the same kind of political pressure from which w 
have tried to free ourselves. It is, therefore, extremely important that, ini 
trying to map out or spell out these plans in more detail, the entir 
political atmosphere, the entire political complexion, of that area b 
taken into account very seriously. 


Mk. Isaacs: We could sum it up by saying that there is a revolution 
going on in South Asia. That revolution might move into Communist 
channels. There might be other channels up which it might move. An 
the problem for the American people now (and there still is time, an 
there still is a possibility of hope) is to find out how to associate them. 


selves with the right kind of revolution. It comes down to that in Sout 
Asia. 


Mr. Tatsor: Yes, indeed. I think that it has been very clear fro 
what both of you gentlemen have said that it is not an issue betwee 
‘the Communist and the anti-Communist but that it is a tremendously 
broad and complex economic and social and political issue. And if we 
have some greater understanding of the area, perhaps the Westerr 
world can help to achieve the new stability and the new order whic 
may in our generation, at least we hope soon, be a part of our world. © 


ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
OF INDIA OPENING THE ASIAN CONFERENCE 


January 20, 1949- New Delhi, India 


. BID you warm welcome on behalf of the Government of India and 
yn my own behalf and I should like to express my deep gratitude to 
your Governments for having responded at short notice to the urgent 
nvitation that we extended to them. That response itself is a witness 
o the deep feelings that have been aroused all over Asia and in other 
yarts of the world at the recent happenings in Indonesia. 

We meet today because the freedom of a sister country of ours has 
geen imperilled and dying colonialism of a past age has raised its head 
igain and challenged all those forces that are struggling to build a new 
tructure of the world. That challenge has a deeper significance than 
night appear on the surface for it is a challenge to a newly awakened 
Asia which had so long suffered under various forms of colonialism. 
t is also a challenge to the spirit of man and to all progressive forces 
of a divided and distracted world. 

The United Nations Organization, the symbol of one world that has 
yecome the ideal of men of thought and goodwill, has been flouted and 
ts expressed will set at naught. If this challenge is not met effectively 
hen indeed the consequences will affect not merely Indonesia but Asia 
ind the entire world. That would represent the triumph of the forces 
of destruction and disintegration and the certain sequel would be cease- 
ess conflict and world disaster. 

Although we meet to consider a vital problem of immediate im- 
yortance my mind is filled with the historic significance of this unique 
rathering. Here we are representatives of the free nations of Asia and 
yur friends of Australia and New Zealand as well as of Egypt and 
‘thiopia meeting together for the first time to consider a matter of 
ommon concern to us. We represent from Australia, New Zealand and 
he Philippines on one side to Egypt and Ethiopia on the other, a vast 
rea embracing half of the circumference of the globe and a far greater 
art of its population. 

We represent the ancient civilizations of the East as well as the dy- 
lamic civilization of the West. Politically we symbolize, in particular, 
| spirit of freedom and democracy which is so significant a feature of 
lew Asia. This long sweep of history passes before my eyes with all its 
‘icissitudes for the countries of Asia and standing on the edge of the 
resent I look to the future that is gradually unfolding itself. We are 
eirs of these long yesterdays of our history but we are also builders of 
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the tomorrow that is shaping itself. The burden of that tomorrow has 
to be borne by us and we have to prove ourselves worthy of that great 
responsibility. If this gathering is significant today it is still more sig. 
nificant in the perspective of tomorrow. | 
Asia, too long submissive and dependent and a plaything of othe 
countries, will no longer brook any interference with her freedom. 
We meet in this conference to consider the present situation i 
Indonesia and I would suggest to you that we should concentrate o 
that issue and not divert our attention to many other issues which un 
doubtedly demand our attention. The story of Indonesia during th 
last three years has been a strange and a revealing one. It would 
remembered that Indonesia was reconquered from the Japanese b 
Allied forces and then handed over to the Dutch. Therefore, a speci 
responsibility attaches to the Allied nations. Many remarkable thing; 
have happened in Indonesia during these past three years and these ar 
detailed in papers supplied to the conference. 
It is a long story of broken pledges and continuous attempts to under 
mine and break the Republic of Indonesia. On December 18 of last yean, 
Dutch forces launched an offensive practically without warning agains 
the Republic while negotiations for a peaceful settlement were sti 
going on. Even the dulled and jaded conscience of the world reacted t 
this with shock and amazement. Leaders of the Republic were i 
prisoned, separated from one another and treated with inhumanity. | 
The Security Council of the United Nations passed a series of resolug 
tions asking for the release of the Republican leaders and cessation a 
hostilities as an essential preliminary to the resumption of negotiatio 
for a peaceful and honorable settlement. Directions of the Securit 
Council have not yet been carried out and Dutch authorities seem to 
concentrating all their efforts on the formation of a so-called Interir 
Government* which they hope will be subservient to their will. 
Any person who is acquainted with the spirit of the Indonesian pec{ 
ple or of Asia today knows that an attempt to suppress Indonesia 
nationalism and the deep urge for freedom of the Indonesian peop} 
must fail. But if open and unabashed aggression is not checked and - 
condoned by other powers then hope will vanish and people will reson 
to other ways and other means even though these might involve utmo: 
catastrophe. One thing is certain there can be and will be no surrend¢ 
to aggression and no acceptance or reimposition of colonial control. 
It was not without deep thought and earnest consideration that 
decided to hold this conference. Believing as we do that the United 
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Jations must be strengthened as a symbol of the new order we were 
sluctant to take any step which might appear to weaken its authority. 
ut when the will of the Security Council was itself flouted, it became 
lear to us that we must confer together to strengthen the United Na- 
ons and to prevent further deterioration of a dangerous situation. We 
1eet, therefore, within the framework of the United Nations and with 
re noble words of the Charter before us. That Charter itself recog- 
izes regional arrangements as a means to further international peace 
ad security. Ours is, therefore, a regional conference to which we 
ivited both Australia and New Zealand, whose interest in the tran- 
uillity and contentment of Indonesia is as great as that of any of us. 
Jur primary purpose is to consider how best we can help the Security 
ouncil to bring about a rapid and peaceful solution of the Indonesian 
roblem. 

We meet to supplement the efforts of the Security Council, not to 
ipplant that body. We meet in no spirit of hostility to any nation or 
roup of nations but in an endeavor to promote peace through the 
xtension of freedom. It must be realized that both freedom and peace 
e indivisible. 

I should like to make it clear that we do not wish to consider this or 
ay other problem in a spirit of racialism. Racialism has been and is 
yen today the policy of some other countries. We in Asia who have 
iffered so much from it are not going to encourage it but will combat 
believing as we do that not only is it a negation of democracy but is 
so the seed of conflict. 

Our task will be three-fold. First, to frame and submit to the Security 
ouncil proposals which would, if accepted by both the parties con- 
ned, restore peace immediately to Indonesia and permit an early 
alization of freedom by the Indonesian people. Second, also to sug- 
sst to the Security Council what action it should take if either party 
the dispute fails to act according to its commendation. Third, to devise 
achinery and procedures by which the Governments represented here 
day can keep in touch with one another for purposes of mutual consul- 
tion and concerted action for which this conference has met. 

I do not think it would be proper for me to offer at this stage any de- 
iled proposals. That will be for the conference to consider. But it 
ems to me clear that our immediate objective should be to produce 
far as possible conditions which existed before this recent Dutch 
reression so that the Republic may be able to function freely and to 
-gotiate as a free Government without military or economic pressure. 
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The next step should be to aim at the elimination of colonialism. It mus 
be remembered that so long as any form of colonialism exists in Asié 
or elsewhere there will be conflict and threat to peace. . 
The situation in Indonesia is full of dangerous possibilities and 1 
quires urgent action. We have to aim, therefore, to complete our work 
as quickly as possible so that the Security Council, which is still con 
sidering this difficult problem, should be in possession of our view 
within the next few days. All of us who meet here have, I believe, thi 
community of outlook and our deliberations should bear fruit soon. | 
We are living in a revolutionary age of transition. On the one han 
we see a divided and disintegrated world, a multitude of conflicts 
an ever-present fear of a world war. On the other hand we see creativy 
and cooperative impulses seeking new integration and new unity. Nev 
problems arise from day to day which in their implications concern ak 
of us or many of us. 
The Americas have already recognized a certain community of if 
terest and have created machinery for the protection and promotion ¢ 
common interests. A similar movement is in progress in Europe. Is it na 
natural that the free countries of Asia should begin to think of som 
more permanent arrangement than this conference for effective mutué 
consultation and concerted effort in the pursuit of common aims not i 
a spirit of selfishness or hostility to any other nation or group of nation 
but in order to strengthen and bring nearer fulfilment the aims ar 
ideals of the Charter of the United Nations? | 
In this world of hatred, conflict and violence let us endeavor to wo 
_ jointly and in cooperation with all others of goodwill to further fi 
cause of peace and tolerance and freedom. We shall not succeed in ot) 
mission if we follow the path of violence. May I in all humility, but als 
with pride, remind this conference of the message of the Father of ov 
Nation (Mahatma Gandhi), who led us through the long night of ov 
subjection to the dawn of freedom. It was not through hatred ¢ 
violence or intolerance to each other he told us, that nations grew i 
stature or attained their freedom. It was by following his lead in som 
measure that we attained our independence through peaceful method 
The world has got caught in a vicious circle of fear and hatred ar 
violence. It will never get out of that vicious circle unless it seeks oth 
ways and practises other means. Therefore, let us adhere to right meas 
with the conviction that right means will inevitably lead to right en 
Thus we shall help in the process of integration and synthesis whic 
is so urgently needed in the world today. | 


